NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


CONVERSATION WITH WILLIAM FAULKNER 


NOTE: This interview appeared originally in Bulletin de lassociation 
amicale universitaire France-Amérique,1 the mimeographed magazine pub- 
lished for Fulbright students in France. The author, Loic Bouvard, after 
graduating from the Institut d’Etudes Politiques in Paris, spent two years 
studying political science at Princeton, and received his Ph.D. from there 
in 1953. This translation from the French by Henry Dan Piper is pub- 
lished with the permission of the author. 


“Mr. Faulkner is waiting for you,” the secretary’s voice murmured over 
the telephone. I thanked her, put down the receiver and walked out of the 
booth. I was going to meet William Faulkner. In anticipation of this visit 
I had carefully prepared a list of questions, but now they were all fluttering 
around in my head. I owed my good fortune to one of my American friends, 
who was also a friend of Faulkner’s, Faulkner himself was stopping at 
the Princeton Inn, across from the Graduate College where I lived. It was 
at the Inn that our encounter took place on November 30, 1952. 


When I entered his hotel room, Faulkner was standing by the window, 
pipe in hand. I will never forget that first impression. Turning to me in 
a friendly way, he stretched out his other hand. “How do you do, it is nice to 
see you.” I liked his simplicity. I noticed also that he was rather slight in 
build, and that he had a sport coat on over his sweater. Putting aside his 
pipe, he offered me a cigarette, obviously to set me at ease, and we talked 
about why I had come to the United States. 


I kept telling myself, “William Faulkner is really there, sitting across 
from youl” Both his way of talking and of observing me struck me as 
unusual. His manner of looking at me, particularly, is difficult to describe. 
His eyes are small, deep-set, secretive under his eyelids—and the heavy 
eyebrows over them are darker than his iron-grey hair. His curved nose, 
small black mustache, and pointed chin all gave his face a well-bred, 
penetrating expression. Moreover, when he is seated, Faulkner hunches 
up somewhat, so that his head sinks between his shoulders; it was thus—legs 
crossed and elbows on his knees—that I can still picture him. 


I wondered if my uneasiness would ever cease. We kept on talking, and 
I told him that in France we regarded him as one of the writers of our 
generation who has contributed most to an understanding of man. He 
listened attentively, and when I questioned him, he paused to reflect before 
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he answered. I got the impression that he sought to express his ideas with 
the greatest precision. Then, eyeing me, he spoke very softly, in a low 
deep voice, with a heavy Southern accent. It wasn’t at all the voice you 
would have expected from such a face; for instance, he never raised his 
voice at all. Doubtless the same contrast prevails between Faulkner's ap- 
pearance and his voice as between his work and the ideas he expressed 
to me that day. What I am trying to say is that my reading of The Sound 
and the Fury had deceived me regarding the personality of its author. I 
would never have guessed that Faulkner would turn out to be this small 
compact man, nor that he would prove to. be something of a moralist. 

While we were talking of Sartre and Camus, I told him that many 
young ‘people were supplanting a faith in God with a faith in Man. “Prob- 
ably you are wrong in doing away with God in that fashion. God is. It is 
He who created man. If you don’t reckon with God, you won’t wind up 
anywhere. You question God, and then you begin to doubt, and you begin 
to ask ‘Why? Why? Why?’—and God fades away by the very act of your 
doubting him.” I was glad that we had arrived at this level of conversation 
so early, for now I felt at ease, and Faulkner himself was very much 
absorbed—though his manner continued to be reserved. 

“Naturally,” he continued, “I’m not talking about a personified or a 
mechanical God, but a God who is the most complete expression of man- 
kind, a God who rests both in eternity and in the now.” When I asked if 
he were thinking of the God of Bergson, he said, “Yes, a deity very close to 
Bergson’s. Listen, neither God nor morality can be destroyed.” I repeated 
this remark to myself, for he had said it with great emphasis. 

Since we had brought up Bergson, I next asked Faulkner to explain his 
conception of time. “There isn’t any time,” he replied. “In fact I agree 
pretty much with Bergson’s theory of the fluidity of time. There is only 
the present moment, in which I include both the past and the future, and 
that is eternity. In my opinion time can be shaped quite a bit by the 
artist; after all, man is never time’s slave.” 

Finally we had come to the topic which I wanted most to talk about, and 
which I was eager to hear him discuss: Man, himself. What he had already 
told me about God had left me somewhat cold. After my two years in 
America, Faulkner’s Deism was certainly not strange to me. But what he 
said to me that day about Man I will never forget. 


And so one of the greatest artists of all time spoke to me of our human 
condition. “Man,” he said gravely, “is free and he is responsible, terribly 
responsible. His tragedy is the impossibility—or at least the tremendous 
difficulty—of communication. But man keeps on trying endlessly to express 
himself and to make contact with other human beings. Man comes from 
God. I don’t hold with the myth of Sisyphus. Man is important because 
he possesses a moral sense. I have tremendous faith in man, in spite of all 
his faults and his limitations. Man will overcome all the horrors of an 
atomic war; he will never destroy mankind.” 


Here I asked Faulkner what he thought of man’s universality, and if he 
were acquainted with Hindu civilization. “No,” he said, “I don’t know 
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India, and know nothing about oriental civilizations—it’s one of my gaps. 
Man isn’t universal. In different places he conceives of God differently, and 
these ways vary in time and space. Nonetheless it still holds that man keeps 
creating civilizations and art, and that God exists.” 

Once again Faulkner was speaking to me of his faith in God, though I 
personally was much more anxious to hear him talk about art. At this point 
he said something that—like the words of Paul Valéry—might be engraved 
on the portals of every temple in the world—“Art is not only man’s most 
supreme expression; it is also the salvation of mankind.” He said this 
with deep conviction, and unconsciously I found myself moved by this 
simple little man—a genuine artist who with these words had just con- 
ferred such value and meaning upon his own life. Right away I asked if 
he meant by all this that the artist is the one who offers man salvation. He 
smiled, guessing my thought, and said, “No. The artist is the one who is 
able to communicate his message. In doing this, he has no intention of 
saving mankind. On the contrary, the artist speaks only for himself. Per- 
sonally I find it impossible to communicate with the outside world. Maybe 
I will end up in some kind of self-communion—a silence—faced with the 
certainty that I can no longer be understood. The artist must create his 
own language. This is not only his right but his duty. Sometimes I think 
of doing what Rimbaud did—yet, I will certainly keep on writing as long 
as I live.” 

Then Faulkner talked about himself, and with that same intensity and 
calm with which he had talked of God and man. I asked him about his 
method of writing and he answered with disarming candor. “Artistic crea- 
tion calls for real effort. I think Valéry was right when he spoke of its 
hardship. Gide hardly needed to tell us that he admired only those books 
whose authors had almost died in order to write them—for it is always that 
way. A great book is always accompanied by a painful birth. Myself, I work 
every day. I write entirely by hand. I know what that ‘flash’ of inspiration 
is, but I also try to put some discipline into my life and my work.” Yes, 
Faulkner is decidedly a moralist who has accepted traditional morality at 
the same time that he has enlarged it by means of his extraordinary per- 
spective on man and art. Faulkner, the spokesman for man’s shortcomings 
and crises, is no less the wise and understanding person whose remedy con- 
sists of rigor, discipline, and order. 

There still remained, of course, the topics of France and its literature. “I 
love France and the French people very much. I feel at ease in France; it 
is so lovely. And I greatly admire the French spirit, even though you do 
tend to ‘polish’ people too much. The French think too much, and in doing 
80, destroy something of man’s original flavor. Be careful of man in the 
abstract. I think every literature pretty much expresses whatever is possible 
for man to achieve in art. One finds a great many things in French 
literature, but that shouldn’t prevent you from looking elsewhere, too.” 


So far as French influences on his own work are concerned, here is what 
Faulkner told me. “I was influenced by Flaubert and by Balzac, whose way 
of writing everything bluntly with the stub of his pen I admire very much. 
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And by Bergson, obviously. And I feel very close to Proust. After I had 
read A la Recherche du Temps Perdu I said ‘This is it!’—and I wished I 
had written it myself. I know Malraux because I have read his latest books 
on the psychology of art. On the other hand, I know neither Sartre nor 
Camus.” 

Then we talked about many other things, such as his own country, the 
South, of which Faulkner said, “It’s the only really authentic region in the 
United States, because a deep indestructible bond still exists between man 
and his environment. In the South, above all, there is still a common ac- 
ceptance of the world, a common view of life, and a common morality.” 
That word “morality” had cropped up in Faulkner’s conversation time 
and time again during the hour that we had been together. But after I had 
left, I had the feeling of having really gotten to know the man himself 
who, in his novels, had created such tormented, mad, monstrous human 
beings. I felt that Faulkner had talked with me freely and candidly, 
and that he had opened to me the deepmost recesses of his mind, and this 
made me very happy. 

I recall that it had snowed that morning in Princeton. The Graduate 
College reared the profile of its grey tower on the opposite side of a white 
expanse which I now was obliged to cross in order to return to my room, 
where I would write down everything I had just heard. The thing I had 
wanted more than anything else in the world to happen had just happened. 
I had met William Faulkner. And while I walked across the snow, I said 
over and over to myself those words which, for me at least, constitute his 
message: “The most important thing is that man continues to create, just as 
woman continues to give birth. Man will keep writing on pieces of paper, 
on scraps, on stones, as long as he lives. Man is noble. I believe in man 
in spite of everything.” 


LOIC BOUVARD 
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